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DISCUSSION. 

mr. balfour's criticism of transcendental idealism. 

In the numerous reviews of Mr. Balfour's Foundations of Belief 
there occurs, so far as I have observed, no criticism of what seems 
to me his mistaken portrayal of one of the fundamental tenets of 
Transcendental Idealism. This misleading presentation of the 
idealist position occurs in Part II of the Foundations of Belief in 
the chapter entitled " Idealism ; after some recent English writings." 
It is perhaps hazardous to enter upon the criticism of a chapter 
from which the author at the start warns off the philosophical 
amateur, and one can undertake the task only at the risk of incurring 
the odium which follows when fools rush in where angels may fear 
to tread. Perhaps I may be allowed to explain that my exception 
to Mr. Balfour's remarks in this connection is not the consequence 
of any opposition to the main tenor of his argument, which I admire 
and to which I largely assent. Nor yet is this objection offered in 
the interest of Idealism. I should be loath to defend a cause of 
which I know so little. An outsider may, however, occasionally be 
permitted by philosophers to hold a brief for Logic, the commune 
vinculum of all the Sciences. Mr. Balfour asserts, in a footnote 
affixed to the first page of the chapter cited above, that he has written 
this chapter " with reference chiefly to the writings of the late Mr. 
T. H. Green." Hence it is a fair assumption, I think, that in the 
criticism of Idealism which follows, the strictures, unless otherwise 
specified, are directed against Green's presentation of that type of 
Metaphysics. In the course of the first dozen pages of this chapter 
(pp. 137-148 in my copy) Mr. Balfour attacks Idealism for postu- 
lating the " causal or quasi-ca.\\sa\ activity " of the thinking Self or 
Subject which in creative fashion flings its network of categories 
upon the ' manifold ' of experience and reduces it to unity. He 
asks : " Are the transcendental idealists, then, bound by their own 
most essential principles, in opposition both to their own arguments 
against Kant's ' thing-in-itself ' and to the ordinary beliefs of man- 
kind, to invest the thinking ' self ' with this attribute of causal or 
auasi-causal activity ? It certainly appears to me that they are not." 
And, again, a few lines farther on he adds: "Thus, though the 
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presence of a self-conscious principle may be necessary to constitute 
that universe, it cannot be considered as the creator of the universe, 
etc." 

Our contention is that in this place and in these terms Mr. Balfour 
specifically imputes to the Green type of Transcendental Idealism a 
belief in the creative function of the understanding which Green 
expressly repudiated. In support of this allegation, I would cite, 
first, the evidence of Mr. A. C. Bradley's Analytical Table of Con- 
tents prefixed to Green's Prolegomena to Ethics, sections $$ to 36 
inclusive, as follows : — 

33. " Thus the uniform order of nature and our knowledge of that 

order have a common source in a spiritual principle ; 

34. and, in this sense, the dualism of nature and knowledge must 

disappear. 

35. Not that our intelligence is to be regarded as a result of nature 

(for this were to treat as a result of nature that which makes 
nature possible), 

36. or nature as a result of our intelligence ; but they are to be 

regarded as having a common source and as being communi- 
cated to us in inseparable correlation." 

How accurately Mr. Bradley's analysis covers the specified portion 
of the text of the Prolegomena can best be determined by an exami- 
nation of that work itself. It may, however, suffice to cite in con- 
clusion a brief quotation from the text in question (section 36). 
Green here indicates his acceptance up to a certain point (specified 
in section 38) of the Kantian explanation of the dualism of nature 
and knowledge, and proceeds to say : " It is not that first there 
is nature, and that then there comes to be an experience and 
knowledge of it. Intelligence, experience, knowledge, are no more 
a result of nature than nature of them. If it is true that there would 
be no intelligence without nature, it is equally true that there would 
be no nature without intelligence. Nature is the system of related 
appearances, and related appearances are impossible apart from the 
action of an intelligence. They are not, indeed, the same as intelli- 
gence ; it is not reducible to them nor they to it, any more than one 
of us is reducible to the series of his actions or that series to him ; 
but without it they would not be, nor except in the activity which 
constitutes them has it any real existence. Does this then imply 
the absurdity that nature comes into existence in the process by 
which this person or that begins to think ? Not at all, unless it is 
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necessary to suppose that intelligence first comes into existence 
when this person or that begins to understand — a supposition not 
only not necessary, but which on examination will be found to 
involve impossibilities analogous to those which prevent us from 
supposing that nature so comes into existence." 

This furnishes the briefest possible abstract of the argument in 
behalf of our contention that Mr. Balfour has mistakenly imputed to 
transcendental idealists of the Green type a tenet, which they not 
only do not hold, but which they explicitly reject. 

Winthrop More Daniels. 
Princeton College. 



